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TueEreE is an old saying which seems to ascribe some particular virtue to a 
third attempt—that it is conclusive one way or the other—that the difficulty 
attempted is either thereby proved insurmountable, or else is definitively overcome. 
Sincerely do we hope that the latter may prove the true interpretation with 
respect to Mr. Balfe and his undertaking at the English Opera House. Twice 
before has he tried his fortune as manager at this theatre, and each time unsuc- 
cessfully ; and now a third time he ventures among the perils of theatrical diplo- 
macy, but, we must think, with prospects far brighter than those which attended 
either of his previous trials. In the first place, we cannot help believing—and, 
for national pride’s sake we shall endeavour to believe it as long as possible— 
that public feeling is at-length beginning to awake on the subject of English 
opera—that people would positively rather have such a thing than be without it, 
and that, having it, they would actually rather it should succeed than otherwise. 
It may be thought difficult to arrive at a conclusion with respect to such an 
alarmingly active state of the popular mind on the subject ; but if any one will 
take the trouble to consider, he will perceive that there have been of late such 
hammering and driving, such letter-writing, such cut-and-thrust controversy, 
and so many hard words expended in the defence of English music, both in pub- 
lic and private, that it would be tolerably wonderful were not some strong inte- 
rest created about it. In the next place, Mr. Balfe takes his stand intrinsically 
higher than on former occasions. His principal singers make, at all events, a 
good show ; since the opening of the theatre, such a chorus as the present one, 
both in numbers and effectiveness, has never been seen on its stage; and his 
band wants but a small addition to the stringed department to render it in every 
way admirable, Furthermore—if we are to take Keolanthe as a specimen— 
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there is no niggard hand presiding over “scenery, dresses, and decorations ;”— 
in a small theatre, we could not wish to see an opera more elegantly produced 
These are strong points in Mr. Balfe’s favour, and we fervently hope that their 
application may, through his means, be continued in the service of English opera 
throughout the season. 

The story of the opera produced on Tuesday evening has the unusual charac- 
teristic, that it gathers every possible assistance from the marvellous without 
departing at all from the probabilities of ordinary life. It opens on the evening 
preceding the marriage of Andrea, a young student of Pavia, with Pavina, the 
sister of his friend and fellow-student Filippo. The friends of the intended 
bridegroom wish him a joyous good night, and depart, leaving him alone in his 
study. He sleeps, and with his sleep commences the prominent portion of the 
opera. His dream follows the course of his favourite study—Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. Ombrastro, a spirit, appears, and temporarily animating the picture of 
Keolanthe, a beautiful Egyptian, which adorns the room, lures the student to 
accompany him to the great pyramid by the promise that he may re-animate the 
body of the princess Keolanthe, and possess her living whom, for more than a 
thousand years, death had enchained. The resuscitation is accomplished ; Keo- 
lanthe recognizes in Andrea the person of a Christian adventurer who had won 
her love and perished in attempting its consummation. The lovers are blessed 
by the sanction of Osiris, and presented with a sacred lotus, which blooms only 
while the love of Andrea remains unchanged, and which, fading, recalls Keo- 
lanthe to her sleep of death. The second act opens in the garden of a Sicilian 
villa; Andrea and Keolanthe are revelling in the delights of their dreamy exis- 
tence. Their joy is suspended by the arrival of Filippo who, unconscious of 
Andrea’s presence, seeks repose for his broken-hearted sister. Andrea is recog- 
nized, Pavina dies of grief, Filippo is killed by the assistance of Ombrastro, An- 
drea is stricken with remorse, the lotus withers, Keolanthe is borne away to her 
house of tombs, and Andrea is seized as a murderer and falls insensible on the 
sepulchre whereon his friend was slain. The spell of sleep is now dissolved. 
The stone on which the student lies becomes his couch ; the walls of his room 
close around him; the morning breaks; Pavina, Filippo, and his friends, enter 
with hearty greetings, and the student wakes from a dream of unearthly terror 
to a reality of substantial bliss. 

There are many pretty details in the working out of this story, which want of 
time compels us to pass over, and we very much regret that the same cause pre- 
vents us, for the present at least, from discussing fully the merits of Mr. Balfe’s 
music. To speak in general terms, it is always pleasing, and often beautiful ;— 
the composer meanwhile retaining his liking for the Italian school, though often 
mingling with it French forms of melody, and now and then overtopping both 
with something superior to either. The most striking pieces in the first act are, 
a charming little song for Pavina, a pretty trio, sung without accompaniment, 
for Pavina, Andrea, and Filippo; a very clever duet far Andrea and Ombrastro: 
the spell sung by Ombrastro in the pyramid; and a part of the finale, in which 
the subject of the high-priest’s solo forms the bass and chorus to the subsequent 
portion with excellent effect. The concerted music is more powerfully wrought 
in the second act than in the first:—in the scenes between Keolanthe, Andrea, 
and Filippo, it is frequently impassioned in a high degree, and always more than 
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equally effective with the style of music on which it appears to be founded. In 
the first concerted piece in this act, there is a chorus, sung behind the scenes,— 
** Sweet is the sleep of innocence ’’—which is perfectly beautiful, and of itself 
stamps Mr. Balfe as capable of much greater, and more truthful, things, than 
even this opera contains, clever though it undoubtedly be. On the whole, Keo- 
lanthe is a work which—although it may not completely satisfy the scrupulous 
artist—no one can hear without general pleasure and frequent delight. 

Of Mme. Balfe, who made a first appearance in the part of Keolanthe, we 
shall be able to speak more confidently on a second hearing. Our present im- 
pression is favourable, and would be more so but for her propensity to sing 
grievously sharp ;—she has evidently a good school, and might, we think, over- 
., come her mechanical defects. Miss Gould, who also made a first appearance as 

Pavina, has a lovely voice and sang what little was set down for her in the 
sweetest possible manner. She is a pupil of Mr. John Barnett, and will, unless 
we greatly mistake, ere long do no ordinary credit to her master and herself. 
Mr. Phillips, as Ombrastro, acted and sang admirably ;—not so either Messrs. 
Wilson or Stretton, the Andrea and Filippo, who really appeared to justify Mr. 
Balfe’s announcement “‘ that they all had the influenza.” 

The theatre was immensely crowded, and the opera given out for repetition on 
Thursday evening amidst tumultuous applause. 


LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; 


WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 


(Translated expressly for the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


CHAPTER IX. 


In order to produce works of such excellence as Back has left behind him, in 
various branches, it is clear, he must have composed a great deal. For the 
greatest genius in the world, unless he be daily exercised in his art, can never 
produce works which a competent judge could pronounce to be perfect and com- 
plete throughout. Constant practice can alone attain to true greatness. But it 
would be highly erroneous to pronounce all the productions of this unwearied 
practice to be master-pieces, because, master-pieces are the final result of it. 
And this is exemplified in Back’s works. Though there are to be found, even 
in his earliest attempts, unquestionable evidences of great genius, yet they, at 
the same time, exhibit so much that is useless, weak, eccentric and tasteless, 
that they are unworthy of being preserved, at least, for the public at large, and 
are chiefly interesting for the connoisseur, as serving to trace the course which 
such a genius has pursued, from the beginning of his career. To assist us to 
distinguish these juvenile efforts or exercises, from his real master-pieces, Bach 
has furnished us with two criterions, and critical comparison may afford a 
third. He was above forty years of age when his first work appeared; and 
what he himself, at that mature age, deemed worthy of publication, we may, 
surely, pronounce to be good. A great portion of his compositions, however, 
were merely circulated in manuscript; and to judge of these, we must resort 
partly to critical comparison, and partly, also, to those sure tests, which Bach 
himself has given us. Bach, like all other true geniuses, never entirely laid 
aside the file of the critic; but improved any of his early works that were capa- 
ble of improvement, and even extended his care to some of those works already 
engraven, and hence arose the differences in the old and new copies; and he 
himself, clearly conceived the pieces so altered to be worthy of improvement, 
and capable of being made really fine works of art. Under this head, you may 
reckon most of what he composed before the year 1725, as will be presently 
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more particularly mentioned in the following list. There are a great many later 
compositions which, for reasons easily to be understood, are, likewise, known 
only in manuscript, but which bear, too decidedly, the stamp of perfection, to 
allow us to doubt whether we shall class them among the essays, or among chef 
d’ouvres of this accomplished master. 

Bach’s engraved works, are as follows:—1. Clavieriibung, or Exercises for 
the Clavichord ; consisting of preludes, allemandes, courants, sarabands, jigs, 
minuets, &c., for the amusement of amateurs. Operas 1, published by “ the 
author, 1731.’ This work consists of six suites; the first appeared in 1726, 
and the others followed in succession, till in 1731, they were all engraved to- 
gether. This work made in its day, a great noise in the Musical world: such 
superior compositions for the harpsichord, had never been before heard. He, 
who had learnt to play some of these pieces well, could make his fortune by 
them, in the musical world; and even now a young artist might gain much 
knowledge from them; they are so brilliant, tuneful and expressive, and ever 
new. In the new edition, they bear the title of, ‘“ Exercises pour le Claverin.” 
2.—Clavieriiburg, or Exercises for the Clavichord ; consisting of a concerto 
in the Italian style, and an overture in the French style, for a harpsichord, with 
two rows of keys. Second part published by Christopher Weigel, in Nurem- 
burgh.” 3.— Clavieriibung, or Exercises for the Clavichord ; consisting of 
various preludes to the Cathechismal, &c., and other hymns for the Organ, com- 
posed for the amusement of amateurs, and especially for judges of such works. 
Third part published by the author.” Besides the preludes and figures for the 
organ, which are all master-picces, this collection also, contains four duets for 
the clavichord, which are models for duets. and admit nothird part. 4. ‘‘ Sechs 
Chorale, or Six Choral Melodies, of various kinds, to be played on one organ, 
having two rows of keys, and apedal. Zella on Thuringia Forest. Published 
by J. G. Schiibler.”” They are full of solemn and religious expression. In 
some of them we may see how Back’s method of managing stops differed from 
the usual one. For instance, in the second chorale, ‘‘ Wo soll ich flichere hiu,” 
&c., he gives to the first 8, to the second 16, and tothe pedal 4 feet. The pedal 
is made to perform the cantum firmum. 5. Clavieriibung, or Exercises for the 
Clavichord; consisting of an air, with several variations for the harpsichord, 
with two rows of keys. Published by Balthaer Schmid, at Nuremberg.” This 
excellent work has thirty variations, in which there are canons in all intervals, 
and movements from the unison to the ninth, with the most easy and flowing 
melody, It has, also, a four-part fugue, and besides, several very brilliant 
variations for two clavichords; and to conclude, a quodlibet, as it is called 
which might alone immortalize its author, though it is here far from holding 
the first place. For this model, according to which all variations should be 
made, though for obvious reasons, not one of the kind has ever been attempted. 
For this model we have to thank Count Kaiserling, formerly Russian Ambas- 
sador at the court of the Flector of Saxony, who often resided at Leipsig, and 
brought with him Goldberg, of whom we have before spoken, in order to have 
him taught by Bach. The Count was a great invalid, and passed many sleep- 
less nights; and, on these occasions, Goldberg, who lived in the same house 
with him, used to remain during the night, in an adjoining room, to play to 
him while he remained awake. The Count once expressed a wish to Bach to 
have some harpsichord pieces for Goldberg, of a soothing yet cheerful character, 
which should afford him some amusement during those sleepless hours. Bach 
thought that this desire should be best gratified by variations, which he had 
hitherto looked upon as an ungrateful labour, on account of the continual same- 
ness of their fundamental harmonies. But these variations became in his hands, 
models of art, as, indeed, were all his compositions of this period. They are 
the only model of the kind he has left us. The Count always called them his 
variations, and was never tired of hearing them; and long afterwards, when 
ever he lay awake at night, he used to say, ‘‘ Do, dear Goldberg, play me one 
of my variations.” 

Bach was, perhaps, better rewarded for this than for any other of his works. 
The Count presented him with a golden goblet, containing a hundred louis d’ors ; 
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but had it been a thousand, it would not have been overrated as a work of art. 
It should be observed, that in the engraved copies of these variations, there are 
some important errata which the composer has carefully corrected in his own 
copy. 

coh Einege Hanonische Verauderungen,” some canonic observations on the 
Christmas Hymn “ Von Himmel hoch da Komm ich her,” for the organ with 
two sets of keys and a pedal. Published at Nuremberg, by Balthasar Schmid.— 
They consist of five varations, in which a great number of artificial canons are 
introduced, in the simplest manner. 

7. “Musical Opfers,” Musical Offering, dedicated to Frederick 2nd of 
Prussia. The theme received from the King, of which we have befure spoken, 
first appears as a three part fugue, under the name of Ricercar, or with the 
heading, Regis Jussu Catio et Religuia, Canonica Arte Resoluta. Secondly, 
the composer has made it into a sixpart Ricercar for the Clavichord. Then 
follows ‘‘ Thematis regii elaborationes canonice, of various kinds,” and fourthly 
and lastly, a Tigo for the flute, violin and bass upon the same theme is added. 

‘* Die Kunst der Fuge,” (that is the art of the Fugue.) The greatest part of 
this admirable and unique work, was engraved by one of his sons during the life 
of the composer, but nevertheless it did not appear till after his death, in 1752. 
Marpurg, then at the head of the German composers, wrote a preface to this 
edition containing many just and critical observations on the use and importance 
of works of this kind. Nevertheless this work was above the appreciation of 
the public in general, and its popularity was restricted to a small circle of con- 
noisseurs. These were soon furnished with copies, and the plates soon fell into 
disuse, and were sold by his heirs for old copper. Had a work of this kind by 
a man of such high reputation as Bach, and recommended as something superior 
by a writer whose opinions was so highly esteemed on these subjects, been pub- 
lished in any other country than Germany, ten or more elegant editions would 
bave been purchased out of mere patriotism. But as it was there were not a 
sufficient number of copies of this work sold to pay the value of the copper plates 
used in engraving it. The work is composed of variations on a grand scale. 
The Author’s intention was to shew all that could be done upon a theme fora 
fugue. The Variation which are all complete fugues upon the same theme, are 
here called counterpoints. The last fugue but one has three themes, in the third 
of which the composer discovers his name by bach.* This fugue was however 
never finished, owing to a disorder in the composer’s eyes, for which an opera- 
tion proved unsuccessful. It is said Bach’s intention was to have four themes 
in the last fugue, to reverse them in all their four parts, and thus close the work. 
All the different kinds of fugues upon one theme have this merit, that each part 
is equally melodious and smooth, and no one inferior to the others. To make 
up for the deficiency of the last fugue there is added at the end of the work the 
four part chorale. ‘‘ Wenn wir in hochsten nothend sind.”—It was dictated a 
few days before his death by Bach to his son-in-law Altnikol. Of the art dis- 
played in this composition, little need be said. It was so familiar to the com- 
poser that he could practice it even during his illness. I have always felt greatly 
affected by the expression of resignation and devotion which it conveys, and I, 
can hardly determine which I would rather have done without—this chorale or 
the conclusion of the last fugue. 

There were published after Bach’s death a collection of four part choral songs 
made by his son C. Ph. Emanuel, and published at Berlin and Leipsic, by 
Birnstiel, part 1, in 1765 and part 2, 1769. Each part contained 100‘ choral 
hymns, mostly selected from the author’s annual compositions for the ch yych, 
At a subsequent period Kirnberger also published from collections of choral 
hymns, by John Sebastian Bach. These were published by Breitkopf,—The 
manuscript works of Bach may be classed into compositions for the clayichord 
and organ, with and without accompainments ; and compositions for stringed 
instruments and for the voice. I will mention them in their natural order, 

1. Compositions for the clavichord.—2. Six little preludes for the use of 
beginners—3. Fifteen two part inventions. A Musical subject so contrived that 
by imitation and transposition of the parts the whole of a composition might be 
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developed from it, was called an invention. The rest was but an enlargement, 
and did not need to be invented, when the means of developement were properly 
known. These fifteen inventions are very useful in forming a young harpsichord 
player. The composer has taken care that not only both hands shall be exercised 
equally, but that every finger shall be so likewise. They were composed at 
Cothen in 1723, and originally had a long title beginning: ‘* Aufrichtige Aulei- 
tung, woniet den Liebhaberu des claviers eine deutliche Art gezeigt wird, mid 
Zwei Stimmeu reiu spieleu zu lerneu” &c. which in English means: ‘A plain 
introduction, by which the lovers of the clavichord are taught a clear method of 
playing correctly in two parts &c.” In several of these inventions there were 
originally here and there poor and awkward turns in the melody, and some other 
defects. But Bach, who at a later period found them of great use to his pupils, 
gradually took out of them whatever shocked his now mature taste, and at length 
made them really expressive master-pieces, without however diminishing their 
usefulness as exercises for the hands and fingers, and for forming the taste. A 
careful study of these is indeed the best preparation for Bach’s greater works. 
4. Fifteen three part inventions, which are also known by the title of Symph- 
onies. They are intended for the same purposes as the preceding, only they lead 
the pupil on further. 


THE ENGLISH MUSICAL DRAMA. 


BY GEORGE HOGARTH, ESQ. 


Tue times were, when the greatest poets of England did not disdain to look 
upon music as the sister of their own art, and employed its charms as a power- 
ful auxiliary to the dramatic muse. Even before the opera in this country 
assumed a separate form, as a branch of the entertainments of the stage, music 
was largely employed to heighten the pleasure and effect of theatrical representa- 
tion. Shakespeare not only takes every opportunity of,expressing his passionate 


love of music, and of describing its effects, but, in the greater number of his 
plays, makes use of it in many forms, both vocal and instrumental. In ‘The 
Tempest” it is an essential instrument in the action of the drama. The very at- 
mosphere of Prospero’s enchanted island seems impregnated with music— 
*¢ The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.” 


Ariel, that lovely creation of the poet's fancy, is the most musical of spirits ; 
and “ sounds and sweet airs” are the most potent spells by which the enchanter 
works upon the minds of the shipwrecked strangers. What can be more deli- 
cious than the employment of music in the scene where Ferdinand enters, bewil- 
dered and amazed, following the sounds of the invisible minstrels? and what can 
be more exquisite than his description of their strains ?— 

‘¢ Where should this music be? in the air, or th’ earth? 
It sounds no more: and sure it waits upon | 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a bank 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreek, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air: thence } have followed it.’’ 


What the music was which in Shakespeare’s own time was used in this scene, 
is now unknown: but the above description is fully realised by the enchanting 
strains supplied, in a later age, by the genius of Purcell. Even in its original 
form, “The Tempest” contains so much lyrical poetry that it may almost be 
considered a musical piece. As subsequently altered by Dryden and Davenant, 
it assumed a form more decidedly operatic; and, as set to music by Purcell, it is 
the finest musical drama which our stage possesses. The alterations made by 
those poets were the depraved taste of the age in which they lived ; but the late 
revival of ‘The Tempest” as a musical piece, at Covent-garden, has shewn that 
the preservation of Davenant’s trash is not necessary, for the play can be per- 
formed with very few additions to Shakespeare's text, and with the whole of the 
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music of Purcell, in which form it is one of the most delightful theatrical enter- 
tainments that can be imagined. In ‘‘ As You Like It,” too, music is largely 
and beautifully employed. That play contains, among other things, the fine 
sylvan glees, “‘ Under the greenwood tree,” ‘‘ What shall he have that killed the 
deer?” and “ Blow, blow, thou winter's wind.” Many of Shakespeare’s other 
plays contain fine lyrical pieces, and there is not one of them in which we do 
not find beautiful allusions to the charms and effects of music. A similar use of 
music was made by Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, and, indeed, all the 
great dramatists of that splendid era.—English Journal, No. 2. 





HAYDN’S DIARY WHILE IN ENGLAND 1791-2 
FROM GREISSINGER’S LIFE OF HAYDN. 


May 21st, 1791, Giardini had a concert at Ranelagh. 

June 15th, Visited Dr. Herschel, and viewed his large telescope. Herschel had 
formerly been oboeist in the service of Prussia, but left that country, and came 
to England, where he supported himself many years by music ; but afterwards 
devoted the whole of his time and thought to astronomy. 

A week before Whitsuntide I heard upwards of four thousand children sing 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral; a conductor gave the time. No music ever affected me 
so powerfully before in my life. All the children, newly clothed, entered in 
procession ; the organist played over the tune very simply and smoothly, and 
the young performers then began the hymn all at the same time. 

November 9th, Was present at an entertainment given by the Lord Mayor. 
After dinner, there was dancing in three rooms. In that which was set apart 
for the first nobility, minuets only were danced. I could scarcely remain there 
a quarter of an hour, partly on account of the heat, the room being very narrow, 
and partly on account of the bad music, for the orchestra consisted but of two 
violins and a violoncello; and the minuets were more like Polish than German 
or Italian ones. ,In another room, which resembled a subterraneous cavern, they 
danced in the English fashion ; the music was rather better, owing to the addi- 
tion of a drum, which drowned the scraping of the wretched fiddlers. In the 
great hall the band was more numerous, and somewhat better: here the gentle- 
men, however, were sitting at the dinner-table, drinking. One part of the com- 
pany danced without hearing a note of the music; while at the table, songs 
were roared out and healths drank, with the greatest clamour ;—flourishing of 
glasses, and cries of huzza! huzza! huzza! . 

November 10th, Went to see the opera of the Woodman. It was on the day 
when the provoking memoir of Mrs. Billington was published. She sang rathes 
timidly, but yet well. She has a great genius. The first tenor* has a good voice, 
and pretty good execution, though he uses his falsetto too much. He made a 
shake on C, [3rd space in the treble,] and went up to G. The second tenor en- 
deavours to imitate him, but cannot transfer his natural voice to-the falsetto. 
He alters the time, being sometimes in triple, and then again in common 
measure; makes abbreviations wherever he fancies ; but the orchestra seems to 
be used to it. The leader is Mr. Baumgarten, a German, who has nearly for- 
gotten his own language. 

The common people in the galleries are very troublesome in every theatre, 
and take the lead in uproar. The audience in the pit and boxes have often to 
clap a long time before they can get a fine part repeated. It was so this evening 
with the beautiful duet in the third act:¢ nearly a quarter of an hour was spent 
in contention, but at length the pit and boxes gained the victory, and the duet 
was repeated. The two actors stood anxiously on the stage all the while. The 
orchestra is drowsy. 

November 24th, 1791, I was honoured by the Duke of York with an invitation 
to his seat of Oatlands. The Duke, with his consort, a Prussian princess, and 
the Prince of Wales, loaded me with civilities: the latter desired to have my 


* Incledon —ED. M. W.’ + Dr.’Boyce's “ Together let us range the fields,”"--ED, M. W. 
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portrait ; and for two days music was performed from ten o’clock in the evening 
till two in the morning. 

I was invited the following month to the Theatre of Amusing Varieties, in 
Saville Row: it proved to be a puppet-show. The figures were well managed, 
but the singers were bad. The orchestra was pretty good. 

Madame Mara, before her departure for Italy, sung at the Haymarket theatre, 
in the opera of Artaxerxes, by Dr. Arne, four times. She was received every 
night with the most boisterous applause, and was paid one hundred pounds for 
each performance. She had lately been hissed out of the theatre at Oxford, be- 
cause she did not rise from her seat while Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus was per- 
forming. 

lly 8th, 1792, the Concerts of Ancient Music commenced, and on the 
13th of February, those of the Professional Society began. On the 17th, Salo- 
mon commenced his Concerts in the Hanover-square rooms. 

My first attempt to set English words to music was crowned with complete 
success ; the subject was the Storm. The original text, ascribed to the well- 
known Peter Pinder, begins as follows : 

‘* Hark! the wild uproar of the winds, and hark,” &c.* 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
ROSSINI PESCATORE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Dear S1r,—You would much oblige me if you would favour me with an answer to 
the following in your excellent periodical, viz. :—Has Rossini been selling fish at Boulogne, 
or is he doing so now? If he is not, ean you favour me by saying where he is; or if he 
is in indigent circumstances ? 

I hope you will excuse me for troubling you with these questions. In common with all 
my brother professors, I sincerely thank you for your admirable advocacy of British art 
and British artists; and I am, dear Sir, your’s respectfully, 

Cheltenham, Feb. 25th, 1841. W. BINFIELD. 

[We sincerely regret that we cannot oblige Mr. Binfield by answering all his 
queries, but we publish his letter in hopes that some indulgent reader who may 
be versed in the pursuits and locality of the gran maestro will favour us with the 
interesting particulars required. Thus much we can assert, that whether 
Rossini sell fish at Boulogne, or merely fish for compliments wherever his 
flatterers surround him, he cannot be, with his rich sinecure under the French 
government, in indigent circumstances. Alas, alas! it is to his luxuriant ease 
that we must attribute the imaginative dis-ease of the author of the Barbiere.— 
Ep. M. W.] 


THE GRESHAM PRIZE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Can yon inform me, through the medium of your journal, whether the “ Gresham 
Prize Medal,”’ for 1840, has been awarded, and to whom, as I have seen no account of it 
at present, and you will oblige, Sir, your’s obedient, 

March 4th, 1841. A SUBSCRIBER. 

[We have great pleasure in stating that the Gresham Prize, for 1840, has been 
awarded to Mr. J. L. Hopkins, son of the celebrated clarionet player. 

Mr. Hopkins was formerly a singing boy in Westminster Abbey ; he studied 
composition under Mr. W. L. Phillips, and, subsequently, under Mr. G. A Mac- 
farren; he has for some years officiated as deputy for Mr. Horsley, at the Asylum 
Chapel, and for Mr. Turle, at Westminster Abbey, and has been recently ap- 
pointed organist of the new church in Berwick- street, Soho. This is the second 
prize awarded to this aspiring young musician by the Gresham Committee.} 


~ * We shall take an opportunity of publishing an extract from Haydn’s diary during his second visit 
to England, which, like the present, cannot fail to be interesting, as an illustration of the personal habits 
aud opinions of this great composer. ED. M, W. Z 
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FOREIGN COPYRIGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Having read in the last number of the ‘‘ Musical World”’ the letter signed 
“ Areoticus,” on the subject of Foreign Copyrights, and not agreeing in some of the opi- 
nions therein expressed, I beg to offer the following remarks, leaving you to judge, whe- 
ther or not, they are worthy of insertion in your valuable journal. The first part of the 
above-named letter appears to me to have no immediate reference to the subject in dis- 
pute, but as much to apply to the exclusive copyright of English operas, asin the latter “a 
claim is equally laid to all the productions emanating from or founded upon the subjects 
contained in such operas.” .I shall therefore proceed to that portion, which, in my 
opinion, really bears upon the point. 

“‘ Areoticus’’ says, and I believe correctly, that the international Copyright Act, 
passed in 1838, requires reciprocity, and judges, that from the list of books published by 
Galignani, &c., English literature has no protection in France. Whether the exclusive 
right in these books might be maintained by entering them in Paris, and publishing them 
there on the same day as in London, I know not; probably their being in a foreign lan- 
guage may debar the privilege as in England ; but certainly as regards musical composi- 
tions, the right does extend to foreigners, as may at once be seen by the very large sum 
paid, a few months’ since, at Delahante’s sale, for the remaining right in Cramer’s 
Studies, a work by a foreigner; it may, therefore, perhaps rest there, on the same 
grounds as here, namely, that music is a general or universal language: considering 
this to be the case, it certainly appears to me that the passages quoted by ‘‘ Areoticus ”’ 
from the acts 41, Geo. III., and 8 Anno, go far towards establishing the right contended 
for, the first being the rule, and giving the right generally; and the second, the excep- 
tion, not including musical compositions, as they cannot be said to be in a foreign lan- 
guage. This appears to be in some degree allowed, as ‘‘ Areoticus” remarks that “‘ how 
far music without words may be considered a foreign language, may probably be argued, 
but connected with words, the latter (i. e. the act 8 Anno) would at once decide.”’ This 
assertion, however, I cannot think quite incorrect, as the mere connection of words with 
the music would hardly do away with its inherent right, although of course the publica- 
tion of the words alone could not be prevented. Allow me to add a few remarks as to 
whether the English composer or arranger would be benefitted by the non-existence of 
copyright in foreign works; it certainly appears to me that he would not, as in that 
case the London publishers would have the whole run of foreign arrangements for nothing, 
and these, being so numerous, they would scarcely pay for the (I fear) less popular 
ones of their countrymen, whereas, at present, the most favourite writers, such as Herz, 
Thalberg, Moscheles, &c., are payed considerable sums, and as long as this continues 
there will not be that disinclination to give at least something for the works of English 
composers, which our publishers would feel were they able to take all foreign publica- 
tions for nothing. 

In reference to the note, you, Mr. Editor, have affixed to the letter of “ Areoti- 
cus,” as to the contentions between rival publishers for the right of printing portions 
of foreign operas having been always settled by arbitration, I beg to remind you that 
this has not always been the case, as in an application for an injunction by D’Almaine, to 
restrain Boosey from printing the quadrilles on subjects from Aubers opera, Le Ci 
de Bronze, two or three years since: the case was argued, I think before Lord Abinger, 
and decided for the plaintiff. 

1 am glad to learn from your valuable periodical that this question is likely to be set 
at rest, and only hope it may be in a manner most to the advantage of the musical world 
in general.—I am, Sir, your constant reader, 

London, March 8th, 1841. J. H. 





REVIEW. 


1. Sly Cupid. 2. I love to dwell on friendship past. 3. Kate, remember me ; 
songs, composed by J. Clinton. 

These are pleasant little songs—neither particularly new or strikingly old, 
generally tasteful, and more carefully written than the average of matters of 
their class. i 

The first is the most common, and, withal, likely to be the most popularly 
acceptable of the three, It has a pretty tune neatly accompanied. 

There is more pretension about No. 2 than the otheray-it is longer, and appa- 
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rently more in earnest. We do not perceive anything very novel about it, yet it 
is throughout agreeable, except in the last bar of the second page, wherein there 
is a piece of inconsequent harmony which we can neither endure nor compre- 
hend. 

No. 3 is more completely in the ballad style than its fellows. Its melodic 
phraseology is of that matter-of-course description which reveals its own inten- 
tion for at least a dozen bars forward, and yet it is impossible to say that it 
is exactly like this or that particular member of its family. Mr. Clinton, how- 
ever, somewhat abates the force of common-place by means of a less jog-trot 
accompaniment than might be expected with such a kind of melody. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENEE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris.—The new opera, by M. Ambroise Thomas, Le Your de Pise, which 
has been so long in preparation at the Academie Royale, is now definitively 
postponed till after Easter. M. Thomas is the very successful composer of 
several light pieces, performed at the Opera Comique, one of which, La double 
Echelle, is now in preparation at the English Opera-house in London. 

Auber’s new opera, entitled Les Diamants de la Couronne, which has been 
in rehearsal these three months, was announced for representation last Saturday, 
at the Opera Comique. Public curiosity has been for some time at its highest 
pitch of excitement respecting this work, which is said to equal, if not surpass, 
the most popular productions of the father of the modern French opera school. 
We shall hope to give an account of the piece and its performance in our next 
number. 

Vienna.—A new opera, by Herr Reuling, has been produced with complete 
success. The poem, by Von Muller, is very highly spoken of, and the music 
bids fair to become very popular. It is entitled Alfred de Grosse. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—Israel in Egypt was performed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Friday evening last, in the presence of an immense audi- 
ence. The chorusses generally, went extremely well, although there were a few 
special mischances doubtless attributable to defective rehearsal, as well as now 
and then, some of these ear-splitting conflicts between major and minor scales 
from which the performance of the more difficult chorusses has never yet been 
free since they were first heard at Exeter Hall. The principal singers were 
Mesdames Caradori Allan, and F. Lablache, and Messrs. Hobbs, Leffler, and 
Machin. 

Society or British Musicrans.—This national institution, the only in- 
digenous musical plant of our country, which like our native oak, sprung up 
from the unsunned soil and flourishes despite the storms of prejudice and the 
frigidity of neglect this laudable institution gave a concert on Monday last in 
Hanover-square Rooms to a very numerous audience, which, if it did not com- 
prise all the “‘ exalted rank” of the nation, exhibited what is far more estimable— 
the “ exalted” good solid sense, feeling, and unfettered right mindedness of a 
thinking people. We scarcely remember, throughout a pretty considerable 
acquaintance with public assemblies, so large a body of persons capable of 
appreciating what is really good in art and right in principle, congregated at a 
musical performance ; and never have we beheld a jury retiring from the judg- 
ment seat more unequivocally convinced and satisfied. The band, which con- 
siderably outnumbered that of the Philharmonic Concerts, was most ably 
conducted by Sir George Smart, and responded to his tacticial discipline with a 
unity of purpose and brilliancy of individual effort very rarely excelled orequalled 
—the solo players seemed to have imbibed new inspiration from the occasion 
—and the singers, who came con amore to their duty, executed that portion of 
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the performance entrusted to them in a style every way worthy of themselves 


and of the society. 
The following is the programme of this memorable concert : 


First Symphony, F Minor Macfarren. 
Benedictus, Miss Cubitt, Miss Masson, Mr.fHobbs, and Mr. 
Machin W. Lovell Phillips. 


Scena—Now turn from Earth (Miss Dolby) (Omniprescence 

of the Deity.)..... ccccccccccoscecceses eccccccccccce «+ John Barnett. 

(Corno Obligato, Mr. Jarrett.) 

Fourth Concerto in F Minor, Pianoforte, (Mr. W. Sierndale 

Bennett 
Serenade—Wake, Miriam, wake (Mr. Hobbs) . 
Cantata—From rosy bowers (Miss Masson) 

(Accompanied on the Pianoforte by Sir George Smart ) 

Overture, MS. Opera—(first time of performance) .....+.++. Henry Westrop. 


PART II. 
Overture—(Antony and Cleopatra)... .ccceseeesesecers eeee Cipriani Potter. 
Recit—Oh, Zenobia! oh infelice Mr. W. Segui 
Aria—Cada I'indegno ee ere 
Scena—Love, art thou true ! (Miss Rainforth) (Amilie.) .... Rooke. 
Fantasia—Violin (first time of performance,) (Mr. Blagrove.) Calkin. 
Trio—(MS. Opera,) Some danger hovers near (Miss Rain- 
forth, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Machin) J 
Song, Bid me discourse (Miss Birch) 
Overture—(Dramatic 
Conductor, Sir George Smart. 


As all the pieces in the above catalogue have been heard and critically 
noticed before, excepting two, with which we hope to have a further ac- 
quaintance, we shall abstain from analytical remarks and merely echo the 
unanimous fiat of approval and applause most cordially expressed by the 
seven or eight hundred persons present—a criterion of general deserving, 
more unequivocally gratifying to the society and to its individual members 
brought forward on this occasion, than aught that we, in our impersonal 
capacity could possibly suggest or impart. Our object is rather to combat with 
evil than to extol even that which is most praiseworthy—to correct as far as in 
us lies, general error, prejudice, and false taste, rather than to laud individual 
talent which sooner or later is sure to win its own battle—and we sincerely 
thank the society for affording us a performance that turns to the completest 
ridicule the old-fashioned and still fashionable twaddle in high quarters—that 
the English cannot be a musical people. We entreat all such twaddlers, both 
hypercritical and “ exalted”’—if indeed, such ever deign to bestow a glance on 
our humble labours, or to lend a single thought upon matters so vulgarly 
convincing—we entreat all such anti-national and exotic-cultivating persons 
and personages to peruse the programme of the Society of British Musicians, 
and to produce from any country a list of twelve living composers gifted witha 
larger share of collective merit and genius—to this let us add the orchestra of 
nearly a hundred talented artists, all native born and bred, and we not only turn 
the said old-fashioned twaddle into utter contempt, but most conscientiously 
— we may defy upon equal and fair ground the superiority of musical 

urope. 

Enexish Opera Hovse.—Our leading article enters at length into the 
merits of Mr. Balfe’s new opera and of its various representatives, a matter less 
national but yet highly interesting also claims attention—the adaptation of 
Donizetti's opera buffa of Betty. This piece is not new to the London public, 
having been given entire in this theatre by Mr. Mitchell’s Italian corps, and 
repeatedly quoted at all the fashionable concerts of the last two seasons by most 
of the esteemed vocalists, exotic and indigenous: strange to say, such being 
the case, it has been impossible to obtain an original score, wherefore, the 
whole opera has been re-instrumented by Mr. C. J. Loder, a task, albeit the 
execution of it far transcends the production of the original author, we cannot 
but think derogatory to a man capable of the many highly admirable works 
that have sprung from M. Loder’s genius. ; 

We notice this performance for the sake of recounting the very successful 
debut of Miss Emma Howard in the character of the heroine. This young lady 
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has a rich toned voice of considerable compass and flexibility, her singing is in 
the best style of Italian vocalization, her intonation correct, and her enunciation 
clear and distinct, she possesses considerable animation, and acted as well as 
sung with much naivefé and pleasantry. The character of Betty affords no 
scope for passionate display, but the debutante did so much with it as to lead us 
to expect great things from her future efforts: she is a pupil of Mr. H. R. Allen 
and does much credit to his admirable schooling—Mr. Barker, who sang at the 
St. James’s during Mr. Braham’s management, although evidently out of voice, 
appeared to considerable advantage as Zariel, and Mr. Stretton sang and acted 
with more effect in the character of Max than we remember hitherto to have 
heard him. 

Mr. C. J. Loder’s clever overture to The Foresters was played before the opera, 
but in this the band were less happy than in their other efforts of the evening : 
80 it failed to produce its proper effect. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—We have to notice the “ termination of the Concerts 
d’ Hiver for the present season,” and, as we hope, the extermination of musico- 
peristalticism for ever. On Saturday the quadrille and firework entertainments, 
which have so long disgraced the name of musical performance, were brought to 
a close, when Drury-lane had the additional attraction and music the additional 
detraction of being adorned and illustrated with the “ superb decorations” of the 
Bal Masque of the preceding evening. As we could find nothing particular to 
notice in the programme, which was merely a repetition of past tautologies, we 
applied all our musical observation to the superb decorations, and will in few 
words give our readers a notion of their aptitude and splendour. The orchestra 
was turned round so as to place the noisiest instruments immediately in front of 
the dress boxes, and to keep the whole of the performers before the proscenium ; 
an arrangement, which from some principle of acoustics that we do not intend to 
discuss, gave a most coarse, we may almost say indelicate, effect to the music ; 
and there were three additional chandeliers. In these consisted the only varia- 
tions from the ordinary appearance of the theatre. 

We have considered Promenade Concerts as a foe to the interests of music. 
** Fall’n is the foe!” let us not exult over the vanquished. 

Concentores’ Society.—This society was established in 1798 for the culti- 
vation of vocal music in parts, the members to preside in rotation at the monthly 
meetings, the chairman of the day being expected to produce some new com- 
position. 

On Saturday, the 30th ult., the last meeting of the present season took place 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern; president of the day, Mr. Walmisley, who, 
we believe, is both treasurer and secretary to the society A gentleman, whose 
name we are not permitted to give, having been frequently invited by several of 
the members to dine with the society, thinking that one good turn deserves 
another, invited all the members and a few other musical friends, on Thursday 
last, to his residence, and gave them a most sumptuous entertainment. The 
following gentlemen were present; Messrs. Horsley (father of the Concentores), 
M‘Murdie, Neate, Goss, Elliott, Walmisley, Hawes, Terrail, Moxley, Chapman, 
Machin, Parry, Hawkins, &c. When the cloth was removed, a clever canon, 
by the late John Jolly, was sung ; and, in the course of the evening, the following 
glees were performed, ‘ Hail! golden lyre” (Horsley), ‘Come to my longing 
arms” (Elliott), ‘ Love’s like a bird” (Hawes), ‘‘’Tis merry, O ’tis merry” 
(Walmisley), “ By the dark rolling waters” (M‘Murdie), “Fill the shining 
goblet” (Parry). A manuscript glee by Mr. Neate, and the charming glee by 
Webbe (who formerly belonged to the society), ‘“‘The cypress tree.” Mr. 
Machin sang Shield’s fine song, ‘‘O bring me wine,”’ with great spirit, and a 
young man of the name of Weiss (son of Mr. Weiss of Liverpool), who possesses 
a splendid bass voice, sung Mr. Balfe’s song, ‘‘ Might I march through life 
again,” with great success. 

It is gratifying to record such an instance of encouragement and hospitality to 
the musical profession on the part of a private individual; would that we were 
more frequently called upon to do so; but alas! Fashion, with her gaudy habi- 
liments and meretricious taste, fancies nothing good except it be “ far-fetched 
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and dearly bought.” Many of our best glees were composed for, and first sung 
at the Concentores’ Society, whose monthly meetings will be resumed in 
October. 

Hackney.—The Amateur Society gave a concert on Thursday, at the Mer- 
maid, which was extremely well attended. Several overtures were performed, 
Mr. Richardson played a fantasia excellently on the flute, as did Mr. Hill on 
the tenor. Mr. Lazarus accompanied a song on the clarionet in a very delicate 
and charming manner. Miss Birch sang several songs; and Miss Dolby was 
extremely successful in a new Welsh ballad, by John Parry, called “ Nant 
Gwynant; or, the Vale of Waters.” Mr. J. Parry was encored in his “‘ Singing 
Lesson,” and “‘ A Wife Wanted ;” and the same compliment was paid to Bishop's 
charming glee, ‘“‘ Blow, gentle gales.” Mr. H. Westrop presided at the 
pianoforte. 

CAMBERWELL.—A concert was given, on Friday, at the Grove House, by the 
Peckham Literary and Scientific Institution. Mr. Dando led, and played the clario- 
net accompaniment on the violin, to Spohr’s song, ‘‘ The bird and the maiden,” 
which was extremely well sung by Mrs. Fiddes; and Mr. H. Westrop (the conduc- 
tor) played Hummel’s “Mon Retour a Londres,” in a brilliant style, on the piano- 
forte. Mr. John Parry was encored in his buffo song, but he substituted Haydn’s 
“Sympathy” which he sang ina very chaste manner. Mr. J. Bennett’s name was 
inserted in the programme, but he was unable to attend, owing to indisposition. 
The performance afforded the highest satisfaction to the subscribers, who com- 
plimented Mr. Dando on the excellent manner in which he had catered for their 
amusement. We are glad to see that the directors of this institution have turned 
their attention to music, and we think the judicious arrangements they have 
made are likely to promote good taste in this quarter of the suburbs. 





PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 


Epinsurcu, Marcu 4th.—Miss Hawes gave a concert, in the Hopetoun Rooms, on 
Tuesday evening, which was not so numerously attended as might have been expected. 
The performers acquitted themselves well, among whom Mr. Kenward evinced much 
taste and feeling. 

Maipstone,—A concert was given here on Tuesday evening, which was attended by 
about eight hundred persons. Miss Birch, Mrs. Fiddes, and Mr. John Parry were emi- 
nently successful in several popular songs and duets. Mr. Willy led the band, and Mr. 
Cullum of Tonbridge conducted. The proceeds of the concert are to be given to the 
building fund of Tovil church. 

RocnEster.—The last of a series of concerts was given on the 8rd instant, in the 
Guildhall, which was crowded to excess. A good band played several overtures, &c. 
with great spirit. Messrs. Richardson and Hausmann delighted the company by their 

Miss Birch was encored in ‘* Auld Robin 


Mr. C. Severn presided at the pianoforte with great ability; and the concert 
was under the direction of Mr. Willy, to whom the subscribers intend to give a benefit on 
the 31st inst. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Society or British Musictans.—We have much pleasure in recording the 
enthusiastic and artistlike behaviour of Mr. Hobbs, with regard to the concert of 
this Society, on Monday. That gentleman was requested by the committee to 
give his services on the occasion in question, for the cause of music, and for the 
honour of native talent, to which request he unreservedly assented. Some time 
after, a lucrative engagement was offered him for the same evening, which he 
declined, on the principle that the promise of a gentleman to sing gratuitously is 
inviolable as the contract of a mercenary to work for lucre. How different is 
this conduct from what appears to have been that of Mr. John Parry and 
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Mr. W. Harrison, who could not have been, as they were, publicly adver- 
tised, without their consent ; and yet, without any alleged reason, they did not 
make their appearance at the concert. Whether the committee, or the gentlemen 
cantatori, be accountable for this breach of faith with the public, we cannot 
determine. 

[rattan Opera.—The advertisement states that the opening of the opera has 
been deferred in consequence of the non-arrival of Mdlle. Fanny Elssler. On 
what narrow contingencies now depend the fates of operas! in former times 
the suspensions of a performance in consequence of the hoarseness of a principal 
singer was scoffed at as an evil, more of affectation than necesssity ; but now 
within one week the opening of the English Opera is delayed in consequence of 
the Basso Cantante making a false step in Dublin, and that of the Italian Opera 
in consequence of the Premiere Danseuse, having turned her steps to too good 
an account in America, and so being disinclined to turn them towards this 
quarter of the world. Formerly music was non-plussed by its agents being out 
of voice, now when they are out of foot,-its performance is equally incommoded. 

German Opera.—The programme of the German Opera has been put forth 
in “ good set terms.” The performances will commence on Monday next with 
Der Frieschutz, supported by Mesdames Stoeckel Heinefetter, and Schumann, 
Herr Haitzinger and Sessinger. 

EnexisH Opzra.—We learn with pleasure that upwards of fifty pounds was 
refused at the doors on the opening night, in consequence of the crowded state 
of the house. It is now well known that Mr. H. Phillips’ acccident, of which 
we spoke last week, consisted in his stumbling over some steps, which, although 
it prevented his keeping his engagement in London, and so delayed the opening 
of this theatre, yet did not impede his performance in Dublin on Saturday 
evening last, on his transit hither in time for rehearsal on Monday. 

CHERUBINI.—We regret to announce the alarming illness of this veteran com- 
poser, to whom the revival of music in France is principally owing. The great 
age of this amiable and talented musician permits but slight hopes of his reco- 
very to his numerous friends and innumerable admirers. 

M. Doeutesr has received the honour of knighthood, and the order of San Lo- 
dovico, from his highness the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The pianist concluded a 
brilliant sojourn at Florence, by a gratuitous performance for the benefit of a 
reduced noble family ; and is wending his way to London, via Marseilles and 
Paris. The new knight is, we understand, a native of the Tuscan dominions. 

Don Giovanni is in preparation at the Academie Royale de Musique in 
Paris ; the principal characters to be supported by M. Baroilhet and Malle. 
Heinefetter. Great care and cost will be lavished on the production of this 
great effort of genius, and expectation is sanguine of its success. 

Moutz. Lozwe, from the Royal Theatre at Berlin, of whom so much was 
lately said in Paris, having broken off her negotiations with the manager of the 
French opera, has been engaged by M. Laporte, and will appear immediately at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

M. Henri Vieuxtemps, the young violinist, of late so popular in Paris, may 
shortly be expected here ; his farewell concert in the French capital being already 
announced. 

M. Tuavsere, who has recently made a suceessful tour through the German 
states, is about to sail for America to puzzle the calculations of Brother Jonathan. 

M. Dz Benrior has received from the Empress of Austria a costly diamond 
broach, as a testimony of Her Imperial Majesty’s approbation of his last fantasia, 
Il Tremolo, recently published with a dedication to the empress. 

Museum Musicauz.—A clever work under this title is in course of periodical 
publication in Paris, in which “the lions” of the musical world of France are 
catalogued and described in the nomenclature of the zoologist and natural his- 
torian, with a humour and spirit extremely diverting. The irony and pleasant 
sarcasm of the authors, who are announced as Les deux Naturalistes, find an 
ample field in the classification of the several geni, and the portraiture of various 
specimens hitherto nondescript. The work has a large circulation amongst 
French readers for amusement. 
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Haypn aNp Satomon.—Salomon having determined to embark in the 
speculation of subscription concerts, went in 1790 to Vienna, for the purpose of 
engaging either Haydn or Mozart to come to London, and assist him, by their 
compositions, in his undertaking. He concluded a treaty with the former, by 
which he agreed to give him three hundred pounds for composing the six first 
grand symphonies, and two hundred more for the copyright of them; besides 
guaranteeing to him two hundred pounds more at a benefit. The latter produced 
three hundred and fifty pounds, and, as Haydn refused to pay the band, this ex- 
pense fell on Salomon. His next engagement was on the same terms, exclusive 
of the copyright of the six last symphonies ; which, being left in the hands of a 
lady by the composer when he quitted England, were afterwards delivered to 
Salomon, on his paying the further sum of three hundred pounds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several letters on the subject of Foreign Copyrights ; that of ‘* Nationalis’’ con- 
tains too much invidious allusion to the houses of D’Almaine, Chappell, and Cramer, for insertion, 
however reasonable his arguments or just his conclusions. “J. G.,’’ “ Anglice,” and “P,Q.” are 
under consideration. 

Our other correspondents must excuse us this week. 





List or New PuBticaTions. 


PIANOFORTE. Osborne's, G. A.—Rondino from Le Brasseur 
de Preston, op. 31 - - - Chappell. 
London Promenade Concerts.—No. 30 , The Burgmuller, F—Souvenir de Ratisbonne, a 
Humming Bird, quadrille by Tolbecque ; brilliant waltz asa duet, op.67 = - 
no. 32, Polychinelle Quadrilles, by H. Le- 
moine - +. Si Wessel. VIOLIN. 
Bosisio’s a la Noblesse, series of Quadrilles— De ‘Beriot's 2nd Concerto, with accompani- 


+ . c oe . 
No. 17, Florence, quadrille; no. 19, Car ment for orchestra or pianoforte - Boosey. 


line, waltzes - - - 
Jullien.—Plaisirs de la Cour, grand valse, VOCAL. 


La Sicilienne - - 


Ditto, 


. 0. 
Kontski, A de—Les Camelias, set of qua- Negri, Luigi.—Oh cielo quanto e bella on, 


drilles . - - - itto.) — zonetta - - - - 

Gems of German Melodies (as duets) by Niedermeyer.—E perra troppo barbara, not- 
Schubert, Lachner, Curscliman, &c., nos. turno - : . - Cha; 
5, 6, and 7 ° - - - Ditto. | Guglielmo, P. D.—Allor che nel silenzio 

Henselt, Adolphe.—Air, Russe = - Chappell.| Tully, J. H.—The Sisters, ballad - 











HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
M LAPORTE has the satisfaction to announce, that in addition to the 


@ principal talent already engaged, he has succeeded in effecting en arrangement with the 
eminent Cantatrice, Madame Loewe (of the Theatre Royal, Berlin.) 

The Theatre will OPEN THIS EVENING, March 1lith, when will be revived Cimarosa’s Opera of 

GLI ORAZJ ED I CURIAZJ. 

Orazia, Mdile. Pauline Garcia Viardot ; Curiazio, Mdlle. A. Nunn (from the principal Theatres in 
Italy, her first appearance at this Theatre); Publio Orazio, Signor Righini (his first appearance in 
this country) ; Orazio, Signor Mario. 

After which will be presented a grand Ballet Spectacle (in three Acts), founded on the Ballet, now 
performing with great success at the Academie Royale, at Paris, under the title 

LE DIABLE AMOUREUX. 

The Scenery by Mr. W. Grieve. The Music selected, arranged, and composed by M. Nadaud. 

Principal Dancers—Madlle. Guy Stephan (from the Academie Royale, Paris, her first appearance), 
M. Albert, jun. (his first appearance these four years), M. Gosselin, Mdlle. Celestina Emaro (from the 
| mage Royale, Paris), and Mesdames Pierson, O'Bryan, Sinti, Keppler, Clement, Marimont, 

igne, &c, 





bal Dresses by Malles. Glover and Bradley. 7 
Rossini's celebrated Opera, Tancredi, is in preparation, and will speedily be produced. Amenaide, 
Madame Persiani; Tancredi, Madame P, Garcia Viardot. 





(THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA.—THIS EVENING will be 
performed the Grand Opera of KEOLANTHE 


Keolanthe, Madame Balfe; Pavina, Miss Gould; Fillippo, Mr Stretton; Andrea, Mr Wilson ; 
Ombrastro, Mr. H. Phillips. ; 
After which—BETLY. 


Betly Miss E. Howard; Daniel, Mr. Barker; and Max, Mr. Stretton. 

Stalls 7s., no half-price ; Balcony and Dress Circle 5s., half. price 3s. ; Upper Circle 4s , half- price 2s. ; 
Pit 2s. 6d., half-price Is. 6. ; Gallery Is, no half-price. This Theatre will be opened on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
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’ 

ADIES’ ACADEMY OF VOCAL HARMONY, WILLI3’S ROOMS 

KING-STREET, ST. JAMES'S.—Messrs. T. COOKE and J. BENNETT respectfully. an- 

nounce that the Academy RE-OPENED, after the Christmas vacation, on the 8th of January, for 

the INSTRUCTION and PRACTICE of SINGING IN PARTS, and continues as heretofore on 

TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from half-past Twelve till Two ‘o'clock. Particulars to be had of Mr. 
T. Cooke, 92, Great Portland street ; or Mr. J. Bennett, 21, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 





Just Published. 
ABLACHE’S COMPLETE METHOD OF SINGING. Being an Analy- 


‘a sis of the principles by which Study should be regulated in forming and developing the Voice, 
in acquiring flexibility, and in cultivating Taste, with Illustrative Examples, Exercises, and Pro- 
gressive Studies in Vocalization ; by LOUIS LABLACHE, Instructor to Her Majesty Queen Victuria, 
to whom (by permission) it is respectfully dedicated. Price £1 1s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
yee SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, Established in 1738, for the support 


of Aged Musicians, their Widows and Orphans. Patronesses, Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
and the Queen Dowager. The One hundred and third Anniversary Festival of this Institution will 
take place in the Freemason’s Hall, on Friday, April 2nd, 1841. President of the Day, The Right 
Hon. Earl Howe. Tickets One Guinea each. J. A. WOOD, Secretary. 


UST OUT. The 10th Book of BACH’S WORKS, Complete, Edited by 

CZERNY, containing 6 Grand Sonatas, for Pianoforte and Violin, price 20s.; KALLIWODA'S 

7th Overture, for Pianoforte, 4 hands, 4s,; Ditto's 4th Concentino, for Violin and Pianoforte, 7s. And 

oorty will be published, A. FESCA’S 2nd GRAND TRIO, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Bass. Also, 

H. ERNST’S 2nd MORCEAUX DE SALON, Op. 13, for Violin and Pianoforte, by J. J. EWER and 
Co., 69, Newgate Street. 


EW MUSIC. W. S. BENNETT’S FOURTH CONCERTO, for the 
Paaneierte. Dedicated to: MIOsNON: occccveciecscvcoccccseceveccceoriseccetee coosceee Ob 
Classical Practices for Pianoforte Students, selected from the most celebrated Composers, 
ancient and modern; intended as preparatory studies to the more abstruse and diffi- 
cult compositions belonging to the present school of pianoforte playing. Edited by 
W. S. Bennett. 
No. 1. Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 40 .... sepsae 
-. 2. Dussek’s 3rd ditto, Op. 35, dedicated to Cramer .... 
.. 3. Haydn’s Sonata, Op. 70 ......+0....- eee bomsSeuss secs 
- 4. Pinto’s Sonata ..........eecereues - . 
-- 5, Clementi's Second Sonata, Op. 40° .....+. eisai 00 Cecccccccccs 48 
 Dussek’s fine sonata in C minor, dedicated to Clementi, is contained in No. 2of this work. A pub- 
lication of this kind offers great advantages to the student; by its means he possesses a gratifying 
and improving course of practice, and, while under the auspices of such a musician‘as Mr.: Bennett, 
he is insured the cream of this kind of writing at half the expense and none of;the risk attendant on 
making a selectionjfor himself."—Musical World. , tab kent. 


MOZART. Chefs-d’uvres, a new and correct edition of the Pianoforte 
Works, with and without accompaniment, of this celebrated composer. Edited by Cipriani 
Potter, Nos. 1 to 30. ' ; 
Four of these are now first published from Mozart's original Manuscripts. 
‘Two numbers of this ae now lie before us; both are ‘sets of variations—one on the air 
‘Une fievre brulante ;’ and the other on a ‘Salve Domine.’ Mr. Potter has done his duty by these 
retty trifles ; the fingering is indicated at any occurrence of awkwardness, “and they are altogether 
Sroaabt out in most praiseworthy style. We can tly r i them to teachers for the 
use of young players, since they are good subjects for practice, without containing anything likely to 
vitiate the taste.”"—Musical World 
COVENTRY AND HOLLIER, 71, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 
#,* On the lst of May will be published a set of SIX SONGS, with English and German Words, by 
W. S. BENNET. 
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NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
W ESSEL and CO. beg to announce that they have finally concluded, direct 


with the Author, the purchase of the Copyright of Monsieur AUBER’S newest and?most 
successful Opera, ‘‘ LES DIAMAN'S DE LA COURONNE.” The Song, &c. (English Text) will be 
speedily published, together with various Instrumental arrangements, both Native and Foreign. The 
Libretto of this Opera has proved another laurel to the much gifted Scribe. 
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